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constituted authority in both Church and State, and declined to countenance the orgy of enthusiasm with which he was weJ corned in England both by the populace and by Society.
As the Italian question became less acute, the American difficulty increased. Disraeli wrote to Northcote on September 12, 1861: 'Our friend Jonathan seems in a pretty state; it's like the failure of some immense house; one can hardly realise the enormous results. ... It is a privilege to live in such a pantomimic age of glittering illusions and startling surprises.' Disraeli's view that the United States were breaking down was the general opinion among the governing and educated classes in this country ; but he had the wisdom, denied to other leading statesmen, to keep his view to himself and his private friends. His ' thoughtfulness and statesmanship' were shown throughout, as John Bright confessed in Parliament, by not saying a word from the front Opposition bench likely to create difficulty with America. The irritation provoked by the sympathy widely expressed in England for the South bade fair to lead to war this autumn, when relations were strained over the seizure by the Federals of Confederate envoys on the British steamship Trent. Happily, the despatch containing the British demand for their release was so modified in its language by the dying Prince Consort as to facilitate the Withdrawal of the United States Government from an untenable position.
In the debate on the Address in 1862, Disraeli, who had before laid stress on the duty of diplomacy to say rough things, if they were necessary, kindly, and not kind things roughly, praised, the firm but temperate course of the Government; and he added some happy words of recognition of the honourable manner in which America had offered reparation. ' When I consider the great difficulties which the statesmen of North America have to encounter, when I consider what I may call the awful emergency which they have been summonedand other Tory leaders paid their respects to the visitor at Stafford House or elsewhere ; but when Mrs. Gladstone asked the Disraelis to come to a party at Carlton House Terrace to meet him, the reply was a polite but firm ' no' ; and the same curt answer was sent to all similar invitations. Gladstone overlooked Garibaldi's hostility to religion in view of his services to liberty ; Disraeli regarded him as essentially the foe ofItaly is not in the! But one must find excitement, if one has brains. . . .
